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Incorporating Empire 
Comment infinite patience, the East African tangle may yet 
re be unravelled, if the principles affirmed by the 


EAST AFRICAN STATEMENT 


R. GRIFFITHS’ statement on the political 
future in East Africa (see page 7) has ful- 
filled its purpose—namely, to clear up the ‘ growing 
uncertainty” in the area. Africans have been 
bluntly told that political advancement does not 
mean the extinction of the European and Indian 
communities, Europeans that United Kingdom 
contro] will continue to be exercised until such time 
as there is a basis for local Governments representa- 
tive of all sections of the population. The way is 
now cleared for constitutional discussions on the 
spot. The Kenya African Union has already 
“broadly welcomed’ the statement, and has put 
forward its suggestions for action: a common roll 
for all races ‘on a basis suitable to the circum- 
stances of the Colony’; parity in the Legislative 
Council between African and non-African members 
as a preliminary step; African representation on 
the Executive Council. Their first wish is to sub- 
stitute election for nomination of members—a step 
which surely could now be taken. African District 
Council elections have recently experimented with 
a ballot—it is true by a rather primitive method 
without a register, but nevertheless by secret voting. 
The Gold Coast is showing what can be done 
with illiterate voters if time and money is spent on 
thorough explanation. We hope that this African 
demand will not be turned down. Attempts were 
made in the House of Commons to persuade Mr. 
Griffiths to expand his statement to include a refer- 
ence to the East African High Commission, whose 
Annual Report for 1949 was issued in September. 
The Report is pedestrian enough, but shows that 
useful co-ordinating work has been done. Yet it 
should be realised that the Commission is not 
popular amongst Africans, and will not be as long 
as there is tension in Kenya. With good will and 


Secretary of State are actually resolutely applied. 


BARBADOS ACHIEVEMENTS 


BSERVING the West Indian scene from out- 

side, with all its contrasts of brilliance and 
depression, the spectator hardly knows whether to 
be dazzled or despairing. One Colony, however, 
produces a different impression. Barbados pre- 
sents a picture of quiet hard work, carried out 
under the leadership of sincere and able Socialists. 
In the last half of 1950, an unusual number of 
useful measures have been passed. Income qualifi- 
cations for the franchise and for membership of 
the House of Assembly have been abolished; the 
structure of the civil service has been reformed; 
and the first step to gain control of the Island’s 
economic resources has been taken with the estab- 
lishment of a public corporation to take over and 
work existing natural gas undertakings. These 
developments are particularly noteworthy, since 
Barbados has been the scene of the ‘ Bushe Experi- 
ment’ under which, since 1946, the Governor has 
chosen as unofficial members of his Executive 
Committee members of the House of Assembly 
enjoying the confidence of the House. Since 
Barbados had a party system, the experiment 
worked. It is, in fact, nearer to genuine respons- 
ible government than any other Colony. Yet it 
had always been thought that Barbados would find 
it difficult to make headway under its ancient con- 
stitution—the other territories with the old system 
of government are Bermuda and the Bahamas, 
where the political atmosphere seems hardly to 
have changed since the seventeenth century. Bar- 
bados, since the war, has demonstrated what can 
be done by able organisation and responsive 
Governors. It is not, however, being done without 
challenge. Echoes of the old régime are to be 
heard in the Address presented to the Governor in 
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December by the Legislative Council, the nomin- 
ated upper house of the legislature. It asks for a 
statement ‘that the Council have the undoubted 
right to amend or reject any measure, of whatever 
nature it may be [it is added that this refers to the 
right to amend money bills] which comes before 
them for consideration,’ and that legislation which 
it rejects should not be sent up again from the 
House of Assembly without ‘ having been first sub- 
mitted to the verdict of the people of the Colony 
at a General Election following a dissolution, or 
by a referendum.’ The Beacon, organ of the 
Labour Party and the Workers’ Union, has 
responded spiritedly by quoting Asquith in his 
fiercest moments of 1909. We wish the people of 
Barbados luck in dealing with this last remnant of 
their old oligarchy. 


ACHIEVING A BALANCE 


SPE RRED on by the high world prices to be 
obtained on the world market for food and raw 
materials, a number of Colonies have been con- 
sidering the balance of reward and effort within 
their own territories. The Government of Malaya 
has had to be content with a smaller return from 
its rubber tax than had been projected, and the 
sisal export tax in Tanganyika has been heavily 
criticised. But, these Governments point out, how 
are their territories to be developed if their major 
money-making concerns do not make their full con- 
tribution? The Kenya Government’s Cost of Liv- 
ing Commission, which reported in November, 
suggested that the farming industry should be 
considered as a whole, with the proceeds of export 
taxes on coffee, sisal, pyrethrum, etc., being devoted 
to improvements calculated to bring down the cost 
of meat and dairy produce. Otherwise, it is stated, 
the Colony must continue to put up with a high cost 
of living, or must institute price control at the cost 
of great financial and administrative strain, or must 
be prepared to see farmers turn to the production 
of export cash crops, with consequent further in- 
creases in domestic prices. Such discussions show 
that serious consideration is being given to the 
social unbalance which exists in most colonial 
territories. The Northern Rhodesian copper 
industry, for example, has recently received the 
report of a board of enquiry into its workers’ 
demands for a 40-hour week. The board found 
that 48 hours’ work constituted a ‘fair and suit- 
able’ week, and expressed the view that the fall 
in production expected if the week were reduced 
would involve a loss of tax-revenue to the Govern- 
ment which would seriously damage the territory’s 
ten-year Development Pian. One member of the 


Board (no doubt with the Rhokana Corporation’s 
recent dividend of 120 per cent in mind) regarded 
the remedy as ‘ quite simple, in view of the enor- 
mous profits made by the companies,’ but he, of 
course, happened to be treasurer of the Durham 
Miners’ “Association. Where should these enormous 
profits go? Granted that the whole benefit should 
not go to workers in the industry, whose standards 
are already higher than those of other workers and 
the farmers, there are alternatives. It is not really 
to the advantage of Northern Rhodesia to draw 
over 70 per cent of its total income tax from copper 
or to the advantage of Malaya to be so largely 
dependent on tin and rubber. Diversification is 
needed and is being attempted. Is there any 
genuine reason why the example of West African 
cocoa and palm produce should not be followed 
on a larger scale elsewhere? There publicly-con- 
trolled marketing boards have restricted the price 
paid to producers (though producers have had very 
high prices compared with pre-war years), have 
built up stabilisation funds for the day when the 
export price will fall, and have contributed to the 
West African University Colleges and to the general 
development projects of their territories. The Gold 
Coast cocoa is now to contribute still more through 
an increased export duty. It is true that the boards 
have had to undertake for the farmers work which 
the European-owned companies do for themselves, 
such as pay for research, but on the whole they 
present a pleasanter picture to the world than the 
swollen profits of Rhodesia and Malaya. 


OVER TO CHURCH HOUSE 


i Bihens transfer of responsibility for the Tangan- 
yika Groundnuts Scheme from the Ministry of 
Food to the Colonial Office* marks more than a 
mere shift of control—it marks the change in the 
purpose of the plan from the production of ground- 
nuts for the British market to the investigation of 
methods and technique suitable to agricultural 
development. This investigation is sorely needed, 
as the fate of the original scheme has shown. As 
it is unlikely to be commercially profitable the pro- 
ject will for seven years be financed by votes from 
Parliament. It is estimated that £364m. will be 
the sum to be written off by the British Government 
by March. It has bought much experience and 
knowledge, for Africans and Europeans, as well as 
frustration, and has provided the key to open up 


*See The Future of the Overseas Food Corporation, 
Cmd. 8125, H.M. Stationery Office, and Conclusions and 
Recommendations on Agricultural Development Policy 
in the Southern Province of Tanganyika, Overscas Food 
Corporation, 29-33, Hill Street, London, W.1. 


the Southern Province of the Territory. In all three 
areas the scheme will work on much smaller units 
than were originally planned, but it remains a 
“plantation’ scheme. We hope that the social, as 
well as the mechanical and agricultural, aspects of 
the project will be subjected to detailed research. 
It might seem logical to hand the remainder of the 
scheme over to the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, but it is felt that it is still large enough to 
justify a separate project of its own. It is too large, 


therefore, to ‘be handed over to the Tanganyika 
Government, which could certainly not finance it, 
but will now have representation on the Board. If 
the new scheme succeeds, Tanganyika, with its un- 
occupied spaces and small food supplies, will 
benefit most. But the whole Colonial Empire 
stands to gain in knowledge. The first necessary 
lesson, that development must proceed from 
colonial, not United Kingdom, needs, has already 
been learnt. 


SOUTH AFRICA AT U.N.O. 


UT of the tumult at Lake Sucess there came 

last December two decisions affecting South 
Africa. By 45 votes to six, with five abstentions, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
decided to establish a commission of five nations, 
including the United States, to confer with the 
Union on the measures necessary to give practical 
effect to the opinion of the International Court 
of Justice that South-West Africa should be admin- 
istered as a mandated territory. The Assembly 
had earlier, by 35 votes to 13, with 12 abstentions, 
Tecommended that South Africa should suspend 
the operation of its segregationist Group Areas Act, 
against which India has protested, pending the 
holding of a round-table conference between South 
Africa, India and Pakistan. The two issues are 
different and separate, but they have two common 
features—first, that South Africa questions the 
tight of UNO to take such decisions at all; 
secondly, that the decisions indicate the growing 
uneasiness in-the outside world at the situation in 
South Africa itself. The outside world is con- 
vinced that the Bantu, Coloured and Indian sec- 
tions of the South African population are unable 
to secure justice and equal treatment at the hands 
of the European population. It is convinced, more- 
over, that their position is getting worse, not better. 
International machinery exists in the United 
Nations, of which South Africa is a member. The 
machinery, as the long years of discussion since 
the war have demonstrated, is imperfect. If the 
situation is not otherwise changed, it is only a 
matter of time before attempts are made to after 
the machinery itself. South Africa cannot dispose 
of world opinion by pretending that it does not 
exist. 


On legal grounds South Africa clearly has some 
ssort of case. The Indian issue, its spokesmen 
claimed, was an internal matter in which the United 
Nations could not interfere. They protested 
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strongly at the circulation to delegates of copies 
of the Group Areas Act, an action without pre- 
cedent in the United Nations. The British dele- 
gate suggested that the Court of International 
Justice should be asked to advise on whether the 
General Assembly was competent to discuss the 
matter, but the proposal was not adopted. India 
has therefore succeeded in relating to the whole 
issue to the question of human rights, but the num- 
ber of abstentions (21 on the whole resolution 
passed on December 2) indicates that the nations 
are by no means decided on the legal issue. 


On South-West Africa the United Nations are in 
a stronger position. Asked by the General 
Assembly to give an advisory opinion, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice expressed its view that : — 
(i) South Africa continued to have international obli- 
gations resulting from the original mandate over 
South-West Africa which it held under the League 
of Nations. It was obliged to submit reports on 
its administration and to transmit petitions from 
the inhabitants of South-West Africa. It was 
obliged to recognise the United Nations as successor 

to the League of Nations. 


(ii) South Africa was not competent alone to modify 
the international status of South-West Africa. To 
do this, it must act with the consent of the United 
Nations. 


(iii) South Africa was under no legal obligation to sub- 
mit a Trusteeship agreement to the United Nations 
in respect of South-West Africa. 

The most important part of the opinion is the 
second, for it settles the question of the status of 
the territory—an issue which India has fastened 
on from the beginning. ‘If the mandate had 
lapsed,’ the Court told South Africa, * as the Union 
Government contended, its authority would equally 
have lapsed. To retain the rights derived from 
the mandate and to deny the obligations thereunder 
could not be justified... The world certainly has 
the right to express an opinion, whether or not it 
can enforce it. 294 


On the question of the submission of reports and 
petitions, South Africa was on stronger legal 
ground. Under the mandate, these went to an 
expert body. The Trusteeship Committee of the 
United Nations does not consist of experts. It 
consists of representatives of the administering 
powers and the Security Council, together with ‘ as 
many other members elected . . . by the General 
Assembly as will ensure that the membership of 
the Council is equally divided between members 
which administer Trust Territories and members 
which do not.’ This body, like the General 
Assembly itself, has on a number of occasions 
taken decisions which the administering powers, 
including Britain, have -been unwilling to imple- 
ment, and many of these decisions do not inspire 
great confidence. But if South Africa is so satisfied 
with its administration of South-West Africa, it has 
everything to gain by submitting its reports, as it 
used to do until the present Nationalist Govern- 
ment came to power. Moreover, the United 
Nations have left the door open by deciding to set 
up a committee to negotiate with South Africa on 
the means by which this part of the Court’s opinion 
can be implemented in accordance with the man- 
dates system. Surely South Africa can accept this 
eminently sensible course of action? 


It was unfortunate that the Assembly at this. 
stage went further. It refused to adopt the British 
suggestion that the Court’s decision should be taker: 
as a whole, and proceeded to renew its request 
to South Africa to place South-West Africa under 
trusteeship. This South Africa cannot be com- 
pelled to do, though it would undoubtedly be the 
best possible solution to the whole problem. 

Can anything be hoped for in this situation? 
There are two possibilities. One is that the coun- 
tries which criticise South Africa should make their 
attitude on colour questions clear beyond dispute,. 
not only by expressing the undoubted opinion of 
the whole civilised world in condemning racial dis- 
criminaton, but also by taking such action as will 
lift them beyond any similar criticisms in terri- 
tories under their own control. The second is that. 
South Africans should ask themselves whether they 
really wish to alienate all their friends abroad in 
addition to their coloured compatriots at home? 
Their very presence at UNO indicates that they do 
not wish to stand alone in the world. They may 
remember the closing words of Shaw’s play, 
Geneva, in which the three dictators came to hear 
the opinion of the Hague Court: ‘ Not a farce, my 
friend,’ said the Judge, ‘ They came. . . They blus- 
tered: they defied us. But they came. They came.” 


Transition to Nationhood 
by Hilda Selwyn-Clarke 


Are the newly-independent countries of South-East Asia moving towards democracy, 


communism or chaos? 
national economies? 


Will they succeed in transforming their colonial economies into 
Some answers to such questions are to be found in The Stakes of 


Democracy in South-East Asia* by H. J. van Mook, formerly Lt. - Governor-General of 

Indonesia, and in current statements of policy and intention in the countries themselves. 

One of these, a speech by Dr. Natsir, Prime Minister of Indonesia, refers particularly to the 
economic problem. 


6A S a result of this war we must assure the 

sovereign equality of the peoples the world 
over. Our victory must bring in its train liberation 
for all peoples. The age of imperialism is ended. 
The right of people for freedom must be recog- 
nised.’ This was how Sumner Welles saw the future 
of South-east Asia in 1942. But what happened? 
Dr. van Mook in his ‘ Stakes of Democracy ’ writes, 
“It was a far cry from the acceptance of that prin- 
ciple to its implementation in such a manner that 
it would avoid creating chaos out of the ruins of 
the Tokyo imperial adventure.’ 


* Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


+ Published in Indonesian Information, Vol. 1, No. 10, 
Indonesian Embassy, London. 


The danger of chaos arose from the fact that 
the timing of independence in South-east Asia, 
except in India and Ceylon, was determined rather 
by the failure of the imperialist powers to protect 
their colonies from invasion than by the inherent 
strength of the emerging nations. The shock of 
Japanese occupation combined with the availability 
of arms enabled the peoples to fight for their in- 
dependence. None of the powers had tackled 
the over-riding problem of Asia—the poverty 
of the peasants, whose demand for social reform 
strengthened the nationalist demands of the intel- 
lectuals. Lastly, the Allies had not worked out any 
agreed policy for the future of these countries, and 
each imperial power took unilateral action. 

Britain took the risk of creating chaos by grant- 


ing India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma indepen- 
dence. There was very little risk in the case of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon; in the case of Burma 
there was grave risk. Yet the effective anti-white 
propaganda of the Japanese and the granting of a 
mythical independence during the war made it 
more—not less—necessary to grant speedy and 
complete independence. In Malaya, where there 
‘was no integrated nationalist movement of the 
three races demanding independence, no freedom 
‘was given. In the Philippines, a long occupation 
by Spain had largely destroyed the indigenous cul- 
ture of the Filipinos; its successor, the United 
States, had treated the people rather like an indul- 
gent and unpredictable godfather, and having pro- 
mised independence in 1936, it handed over the 
reins in 1946 to a hopelessly corrupt and reaction- 
ary government. French policy in Indo-China, as 
van Mook rightly points out, has escaped the 
criticism of the United Nations. The war against 
the nationalist and communist movement, Viet 
Minh, continues, with the United States giving mili- 
tary aid to the French. 


The Dutch Case 


The publication of van Mook’s study gives the 
Dutch case in Indonesia. Dutch policy represented 
a halfway line between the French and British. 
They were in a different position from any other 
European power. They were emotionally tied to 
the islands, which had weathered ‘ the effects of the 
world depression of 1930 and the German invasion 
of the Netherlands in 1940 without confusion and 
outside assistance; as an international unit they 
lacked only a foreign service. The body of an 
independent state existed, but a state that depended 
on Dutch administration.’ Malay and Dutch were 
the common official languages. The cultivation of 
cash crops had been undertaken by Indonesian 
farmers with increasing success. Native handicrafts 
had never disappeared. Customary Jaw, based on 
the religion of the people, was being worked out. 
But education lagged behind, a few Indonesian 
students, with great difficulty, reached the univer- 
sity, and illiteracy was hardly tackled. Conse- 
quently, pride in the efficient administration was 
felt mainly by the Dutch and Eurasian executives, 
the Indonesians played only a minor role. 


The nationalist movement,* which unified the 
large number of parties and organisations, took 
shape in 1908 and was strongest in Java. 


* See Out of Exile by S. Sjahrir. (John Day Company, 
New York) and Asian Horizon, Vol. 2, No. 2, Summer, 
1949. 


The Dutch were slow to bring about political 
reform, and their insistence on the complexity of 
local differences created an impression of a deliber- 
ate frustration of the nationalist movement. When 
the war came there was a framework of economic 
security and prosperity undermined by political 
backwardness, lack of administrative experience 
and a poverty-stricken peasantry.* 


Holland, having been occupied by the Germans, 
had to depend on British ships and troops to return 
to Indonesia. There were long delays in the ship- 
ping facilities, which are still a source of much 
bitterness to the Dutch. The action of the British 
commander in recognising the Indonesian Repub- 
lic, proclaimed in September, 1945, gave the 
nationalists a status which strengthened their inter- 
national position. The enormous amount of 
Japanese war material turned over to the Indone- 
sians, the psychological effect of the sudden removal 
of Japanese tyranny, leaving a vacuum without any 
force strong enough to maintain law and order, 
resulted in mob violence which wreaked its ven- 
geance on the Dutch emerging from internment and 
the Chinese, by and large, the commercial ex- 
ploiters of the Indonesians. The terror of the last 
months of 1945 made negotiations between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians more difficult, and 
although Van Mook asserts that the Netherlands 
Government were. convinced of the need for ‘self- 
determination by the Indonesians, it was equally 
determined to restore law and order and rehabili- 
tate the country first. Before the war, according 
to E. H. Jacoby, the Dutch were in complete con- 
trol of plantation agriculture, $2,263,000 had been 
invested in the colony, and it was claimed by the 
Indonesians that 35 per cent of the standard of 
living of the Dutch in Holland was contributed 
from the Netherlands East Indies. The economic 
interests of the Dutch necessarily came into con- 
flict with Indonesian nationalism. 


In all the countries of South-east Asia funda- 
mental economic changes have to be made. 
Colonial economies must be transformed into 
national economies. Both Van Mook and Dr. 
Natsir agree that the test before the new republics 
is the welding of political and economic integration. 
They can no longer be plantation countries, sources 
of food, raw materials and minerals. All these 
countries need agrarian reform freeing the peasants 
from the extortions of the landlord and the money- 
lender, co-operatives releasing the peasant from the 


(Continued on page 9) 


* See * Agrarian Unrest in South-east Asia, by E. H. 
Jacoby. 292 


FACT 


BRITISH GUIANA SUGAR—I 


At the end of 1949 the Report of the Venn Commis- 
sion of Enquiry into the Sugar Industry of British Guiana 
(Col. No. 249) was published (see Venture, February, 
1950). In September, 1950, the Governor of the Colony 
reported. to the Legislative Council on the action taken 
as a result of the Commission’s recommendations (see 
pp.158-184 of the Report). The principal items in the 
Governor’s statement are summarised below. 


RECOMMENDATION 28. Government should pro- 
vide and maintain state hospitals accessible to both 
estates and villages. In lieu of existing estate hospitals, 
estates should provide dispensaries and ambulances for 
their resident workers. 

ACTION. Government plans to take over three exist- 
ing hospitals from sugar estates and to erect three new 
ones. Finance has not yet been settled. The Sugar 
Producers’. Federation have agreed to provide dispen- 
saries and ambulances when Government plans for 
hospitals are implemented. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 29-30. An ordinance ‘should 
be passed to clear all ‘ranges’ and rehouse their occu- 
pants by the end of 1953. With some exceptions, Govern- 
ment should accept responsibility for housing estate 
workers. 

ACTION. Government does not feel that ‘ranges’ 
can be cleared before the end of 1953. Powers already 
exist to close any building unfit for habitation. Housing 
for workers resident outside estates must be considered 
in relation to housing conditions in general in rural 
areas. One new scheme to be financed from the Sugar 
Industry Welfare Fund (established January 1, 1947) has 
been approved, and a notice has been issued informing 
workers of their rights under the Sugar Industry’s Special 
Fund Ordinance of 1949, which enables them to borrow 
money for house building. The sugar companies had 
up to June 30, 1950, built houses for 1,382 families, and 
1,300 houses had been built by workers with the help 
of interest-free loans from the companies. 


RECOMMENDATION 31. Government should be- 
come responsible for provision and maintenance of all 
schools on estates. 

ACTION. The present programme is expected to pro- 
vide a further 1,350 school places by the end of 1951. 
Government is already responsible for maintenance of 
schools on sugar estates, and the school population is 
well provided for in comparison with other districts. 


RECOMMENDATION 36. Estates should be en- 
couraged to provide plots to regular workers for growing 
rice and provisions. 

ACTION. Government is in sympathy with this 
recommendation, provided it can be implemented with- 
out prejudice to the need for increasing sugar production. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 39-40. Reduction of taxation 
and no new charges on the industry. 

ACTION. The temporary Sugar Production Tax will 
be considered in the 1951 Budget. Government does not 
at present contemplate new taxation. 


. 


RECOMMENDATION 41. The internal price of 
sugar should be raised to the export price. 

ACTION. Rejected, in view of the need to restrict 
the cost of living. 


RECOMMENDATION 43. That in view of the high 
cost of production owing to the large areas of land below 
sea level, the Imperial Government should for 15 years 
grant a subsidy of £1 on each ton of sugar produced. 

ACTION. Rejected by the British Government (Han- 
sard, December 7, 1949), as ‘it would not be appropriate 
to single out the sugar industry in one particular territory 
for special assistance of this kind.’ 


RECOMMENDATION 26. Encouragement of in- 
crease in numbers of small cane-farmers, if possible on 
co-operative lines. 

ACTION. Government is sympathetic. 


RECOMMENDATION 27. Regular inspection of 
housing, water supplies and sanitation should be carried 
out by Medical Department, as provided for by existing, 
Ordinance. 

ACTION. The Director of Medical Services will sub- 
mit proposals with his Department’s draft estimates for 
1951. 


RECOMMENDATION 16. Factory inspectors should 
be appointed. 

ACTION. Accepted, but it has not yet been possible: 
to obtain a fully qualified officer. 


RECOMMENDATION 21. A_ pensions scheme: 
financed by employers’ and workers’ contributions. 

ACTION. Rejected for the present by the Sugar Pro- 
ducers’ Association as H.M. Government has not been 
able to grant the recommended subsidy of £1 a ton- 
Thirty per cent of existing old age pensioners under 
Government Pension Scheme are ex-sugar workers. 


Other recommendations will be dealt with in March 
Venture. 


EDUCATION IN SINGAPORE 


- Singapore’s ten-year Development Plan for Educatiom 

is based on the British Act of 1944 with modifications. 
imposed by the low standard now existing. The aim 
is to provide free compulsory education in six-year 
primary schools for 184,000 children by 1960. Instruc- 
tion in primary schools should be in English—a departure 
from colonial custom which is explained on the grounds: 
that ‘there is an unmistakable desire on the part of the: 
large majority of Singapore parents that their children 
shall be instructed in English schools, with the vernacular 
language as a subject in the curriculum.’ The Report 
assumes that the better type of vernacular school will 
retain its pupils, and an allowance has been made for 
25,000 children who will remain outside the English 
school system. 

The proportion of secondary school-places to primary 
is planned at 1:5. The total number of places available is 
to be increased from 6,500 in 1951 to 37,000 in 1960. 
Secondary education is to cover academic, technical. 


commercial and modern schools, the places available in 
othe group being 6,500, 6,000, 6,000 and 18,500 respec- 
ively. 


Provision of Teachers. 


A complex structure is to be built to find the 8,000 
teachers necessary by 1960. The University of Malaya 
is expected to provide 35 graduates annually. The 
Teachers’ Training College, established in 1950, is to 


provide 150 teachers for English classes. A new college, ’ 


which should be ready in 1953, will be capable of training 
300 teachers a year. An emergency course has been 
devised whereby probationary teachers who have taken 
School Certificate will be given three months’ intensive 
training. It is hoped to recruit 900 teachers over ten 
years through this method. 


Capital Expenditure. 

An approximate expenditure of $42,300,000 
(£4,935,000) for additional new schools and additions to 
existing buildings is planned. One hundred and fifty 
regional schools, nine secondary schools and three voca- 
tional schools wil be completed at the rate of ten regional 
schools a year, with Government contributing half the 
cost of an additional five schools yearly to be built by 
the missions and other bodies. 


Education Costs. 


In 1947 the average cost to the Government in Singa- 
pore for each child in school was $44 (£5 2s. 6d.); in 
1948 it rose to £6 12s.; these figures meant an education 
cost per head of the population of 8s. 9d. rising to 13s. 6d. 
in 1948. In England in 1946-47, the average cost of a 
school-child was £33 12s. and the cost per head of the 
population £3 13s. 8d. (these figures, would, of course, 
be higher now). The cost of the ten-year plan shows an 
increase in expenditure from $10,630,593 (£1,240,236) in 
1950 to $23,321,250 (£2,720,812) in 1960. The Plan 
provides for 184,000 children in primary classes and 
37,000 in secondary, a total of 221,000. Taking into 
account considerable capital and recurrent expenditure, 
the training of teachers and grants to aided schools, the 
cost per school-child under free, compulsory education 
works out at £42 Ss. 3d. per school-child per year. 


The Education Department in conjunction with the 
Medical and Social Welfare Department plans to provide 
four-five Special Schools for physically and mentally 
defective children. An attack is also to be made on adult 
illiteracy. (The 1947 Census Report showed over half 
the population over 15 years of age to be illiterate.) A 
start is to be made on the age-group 15.29, a total of 
37,364. The intention is to teach adults in the vernacular. 
A private experiment has already been carried out success- 
fully in a fishing community. 


EAST AFRICAN POLICY 


On December 13, 1950, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies made the following statement in the House of 
Commons: 

As the House will be aware from my speech in the 
Colonial debate in July, I have been much exercised 
about the position in East Africa. Recently it has 
appeared to me that there has been a growing uncertainty 
throughout the area. I have, during the last few months, 
been considering the matter in consultation with my 
advisers and with the governors who have been over 
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here on leave or on visits, and have had the advantage 
of the views of the Minister of State, who has recently 
visited East Africa. I have come to the conclusion that 
it will be best to pursue the matter, for the time being 
at any rate, separately in each territory rather than on 
a general East African basis. 


In Uganda there have very recently been constitu- 
tional changes which have increased the African member- 
ship of the Legislature from four to eight, and which have 
provided for a measure of popular selection of those 
representatives. I feel that Uganda should develop in 
its own way, for its circumstances differ much from those 
both in Kenya and Tanganyika. 


In Tanganyika a local committee is consulting all 
shades of opinion before making proposals for constitu- 
tional advance. I am sure the House will agree that 
the process of local consultation should be carried 
through before constitutional changes are made. 


As regards Kenya, the Governor will, following on 
his discussions here, shortly be consulting with local 
opinion on the next steps. When he has carried out 
that consultation he will be in a position to put forward 
proposals, and I hope then to be able to make a further 
statement to the House. 


In the meantime it may be useful if I make clear 
certain basic principles of policy which must be 
observed : — 

(i) As has been repeatedly stated by His Majesty’s 
Government with the assent of all parties, our objective 
is self-government within the Commonwealth. 


(ii) Self-government must include proper provision for 
all the main communities which have made their home 
in East Africa, but in the long run their security and 
well-being must rest on their good relations with each 
other. Good relations cannot flourish while there is fear 
and suspicion between the communities: it must there- 
fore be our task to create conditions where that fear and 
suspicion disappear. In any constitutional changes in the 
direction of self-government, care must be taken to safe- 
guard the proper rights and interests of all the different 
communities. Future policy must be worked out in full 
consultation with those who belong to the territories. 


(iii) By our presence in these territories and by the 
assistance which we have given them in developing their 
resources we have set Africans on the path of political, 
social and economic progress, and it is our task to help 
them forward in that development, so that they may take 
their full part, with the other sections of the community, 
in the political and economic life of the territories. 


(iv) When Africans have reached that stage and the 
other communities feel secure as regards their future in 
East Africa, we can hope for a state of mutual confi- 
dence and harmony; that will be a sound basis for a 
Government in which all sections participate. It will 
be some time before that stage is reached, and mean- 
while it is essential that His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom should continue to exercise their 
ultimate control in the East African territories. It 1s 
their firm intention to do so, while encouraging all 
reasonable freedom of action by the local Governments. 


I would conclude by expressing the hope of His 
Majesty’s Government—a hope in which I am sure the 
House will join—that all persons who are concerned with 
the future of these territories will work together towards 
that goal of true partnership on which, and on which 
alone, the future prosperity and happiness of all in East 
Africa must depend. 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


The Colonial Development Corporation 


The following comment on the work of the C.D.C. 
in the Federation of Malaya and the Colony of 
Singapore places existing schemes in the context of the 
Colombo Pian for the economic development of South- 
East Asia. 


Last week-end the Colonial Development Corporation 
announced that it is willing to advance to approved 
borrowers up to a maximum of 75 per cent of the value 
of an approved type of factory. This offer is open to 
the Federation as well, but is made particularly to Singa- 
pore. . . Later, if the demand for factory space justifies 
it, a full-scale industrial esiate will be opened up. 


But that is not the only thing which the Colonial 
Development Corporation has done, or has offered to do, 
for the Colony and the Federation recently. For some 
months past the Federal and Colonial Building Society— 
which is backed by the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion . . . has been advancing 75 per cent of the cost of 
building houses for purchase by instalment and for home 
ownership—not for speculation. But it has been found 
that the lower-paid salary-earner, even though in settled 
employment, usually cannot put up the 25 per cent differ- 
ence between the cost of a house and the building 
society’s guarantee. Accordingly the Federal and Colonial 
Building Society announced last month that it had formu- 
lated a special scheme whereby it was able to increase 
its normal loan for house-building, subject to an em- 
ployer’s guarantee, and on November 14 the society 
issued a further statement which reported that Singapore 
employers had shown an immediate and keen interest in 
this scheme. Instead of a capital outlay running into 
millions for staff housing, which no firm can afford, 
employers are now realising that a guarantee of only 
$100,000 to the Federal and Colonial Building Society 
will produce a hundred houses in the $8,000-$15,000 price 
range, and the employees will eventually own those 
houses instead of paying rent throughout their lives. In 
addition to staff housing schemes, the Federal and 
Colonial Building Society is financing very large schemes 
for housing estates to be built by private enterprise and 
by co-operative societies in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. 
. . . The Corporation has invested £3,750,000 in the 
Malayan Electricity Board. . . The Corporation also has 
an investment of £33,500 in Malayan Cocoa, a company 
formed by Harrisons and Crosfield to develop a cocoa 
estate of 1,200 acres in Trengganu, in conjunction with 
the great British firm of Cadbury Brothers (but the future 
of this enterprise, the potential beginning of a new agri- 
cultural industry for Malaya, is dependent upon the 
results of preliminary work still in progress) . . . 


The Malayan citizen is likely to feel more solid and 
substantial satisfaction over these schemes that are 
actually being carried out than over all the promises 
which are held out in the Colombo Plan. Nevertheless, 
the Colonial Development Corporation as now operating 
in this region is a miniature in concrete and visible form 
of what the Colombo Plan can become both on its econo- 
mic and social sides IF the hopes of those who drafted 
it are fulfilled in finance and in political stability in 
South-East Asia and in peace in the Far East and in the 
world. 

The Straits Times, Singapore, December 1, 1950. 


Leadership 


Leadership in a free society is not easy, and in the 
absence of law and order it would be impossible for an 
organised society to exist, for the mere reason that 
everybody thinks differently from the next man. 

A leader requires to be distinguished from a headman 
or a landlord or a nominated member of a representative 
institution to whom prestige has been given for reasons 
of property or family or social influence. He is given 
his position in society for qualities unrelated to those 
of the group he leads. Consequently there is often resent- 
ment on the part of the people he leads and he himself 
is often impatient and discredits those who do not agree 
with him. This type of leader holds his position whether 
or not the people have lost confidence in him. He may 
assume large proportions of dictatorial leadership for 
good or bad. 

A leader who has been chosen by the people is, on 
the other hand, a successful leader despite the fact that 
he too is sometimes rejected by the people who have 
elected him. He is often rejected when he disregards 
public opinion, whether that opinion is enlightened or 
not. He wins his success and popularity when he puts 
great weight to the wishes of the people, and when he 
prefers their interest to his own. — 

A leader ought to be able to follow the current affairs 
of the world in general and that of his own country in 
particular. He should be able to combat intelligently 
the opposing influences—influences which attempt to 
subordinate the interests of his group-members. This is 
of the greatest importance, especially in Africa where 
multi-lateral societies are unwisely being created. A 
leader should belong to the group he leads. He should 
share the common interests with the people. He should 


-be without vested interests. . . 


We are concerned with Parliamentary leadership, of 
which John Stuart Mill set these criteria: ‘to have 
been the author of measures which appear from their 
effects to have been wisely planned, to have made pre- 
dictions which have been often verified by the event, 
seldom or never falsified by it, to have given advice which 
taken has been followed by good consequences, when 
rejected by bad.’ 

There are shades of this leadership in homogeneous 
societies of different parts of the world. But it is 
seriously lacking in the multi-lateral societies of Eastern 
and Southern Africa where the white minorities strive 
to dominate the African and the Asian majorities. In 
Central Africa it is not over-stating the fact to say that 
white leadership has been disappointing beyond word 
from the time the African and the European have lived 
together as neighbours. White supremacy is the motto. . . 
Its hysterical agitation for amalgamation, self-govern- 
ment, and federation have contributed immensely to the 
worsening race relations, while its measures for immigra- 
tion have resulted in the shortage of labour and have 
intensified racial bitterness and hatred. . . 


African leadership has been tried and is not doing 
badly in the Protectorate’s economic and political chess- 
boards, but it is yet to make itself felt by the people at 
large. . . African leadership is so young that it can easily 
fall into the traps of social and other bribes. 


H. M. Nkumbula, Northern Rhodesia. © 


INDIANS IN THE COLONIES 


The following statement on the nationality of Indians 
in the Colonies is published by courtesy of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. It is an extract from a letter 
by him to Mr. John Parker, M.P., dated December 11, 
1950, in reply to an enquiry on this subject. 


The matter is governed both by Indian and United 
Kingdom law. The Indian law is contained in Articles 
5-11 of the Indian Constitution, of which Articles 5, 8 
and 9 are relevant to your question. These Articles 
provide as follows :— 


“5. At the commencement of this Constitution, 
every person who has his domicile in the territory 
of India and— 


(a) who was born in the territory of India; or 


(6) either of whose parents was born in the territory 
of India; or 


(c) who has been ordinarily resident in the territory 
of India for not less than five years immediately 
preceding such commencement, 


shall be a citizen of India. 


6. Notwithstanding anything in Article 5, a person 
who has migrated to the territory of India from the 
territory now included in Pakistan shall be deemed 
to be a citizen of India at the commencement of 
the Constitution if— 


(a) he or either of his parents or any of his grand- 
parents was born in India as defined in the 
Government of India Act, 1935 (as originally 
enacted); and 


(5) (i) in the case where such person has so migrated 
before the nineteenth day of July 1948, he has 
been ordinarily resident in the territory of India 
since the day of his migration, or 


(ii) in the case where such person has so migrated 

on or after the nineteenth day of July, 1948, he 
has been registered as acitizen of India by an 
officer appointed in that behalf by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of India on an applica- 
tion made by him therefor to such officer before 
the commencement of this Constitution in the 
form and manner prescribed by that Govern- 
ment: 
Provided that no person shall be so registered 
unless he has been resident in the territory of 
India for at least six months immediately pre- 
ceding the date of his application. 


8. Notwithstanding anything in Article 5, any 
person who or either of whose parents or any of 
whose grandparents was born in India as defined 
in the Government of India Act, 1935 (as originally 
enacted), and who is ordinarily residing in any 
country outside India as so defined shall be deemed 
to be a citizen of India if he has been registered 
as a citizen of India by the diplomatic or consular 
representative of India in the country where he is for 
the time being residing on an application made 
by him therefor to such diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentative, whether before or after the commencement 
of this Constitution, in the form and manner pre- 
scribed by the Government of the Dominion of 
India or the Government of India. 


9. No person shall be a citizen of India by virtue 
of Article 5, or be deemed to be a citizen of India 


* that the Colombo Plan points the way. 


by virtue of Article 6 or Article 8, if he has volun- 
tarily acquired the citizenship of any foreign State.’ 
As regards Article 9, I understand that the United 
Kingdaqm has been declared by the Indian Government 
not to be a foreign State for the purposes of the Article. 
It follows therefore that, for the time being at least, 
under Indian law a person can be at the same time both 
a citizen of India and a citizen of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. ‘ 


As regards United Kingdom law a citizen of India 1s 
still a British subject under the British Nationality Act, 
1948. He may also be a citizen of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. By Section 12 (3) of the British Nationality 
Act, 1948, it is provided that ‘A person who was a 
British subject immediately before the commencement 
of this Act shall on that date become a citizen of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies if he was born within 
the territory comprised at the commencement of this Act 
in a protectorate, protected State or United Kingdom 
trust territory.’ The effect of this provision would be, 
I think, to make most of the Indians at present living 
in Tanganyika citizens of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. An Indian citizen can anyhow register as a 
citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies under 
Section 6. 


(Continued from page 5) 


exploitation of the middle-man, consumer indus- 
tries for the basic needs of the people, the rapid 
development of subsistence crops even at the 
expense of cash crops. With significant variations 
all South-east Asian countries have been developed 
in the interests of the Western powers—(Burma, 
rice, oil and teak; Malaya, rubber and tin; Philip- 
pines, sugar; Indonesia, rubber, sugar, tea, oil, 
quinine, etc.; Indo-China, rice, rubber and mining) 
the peoples of the territories benefiting in varying 
degrees by the contribution of the metropolitan 
powers to law and order, the raising of the standard 
of living and the development of the social services. 
The shortage of administrators, technicians, 
doctors and teachers in the new independent 
countries of Burma and Indonesia shows clearly 
the subservience of the rdle of the indigenous 
people in a colonial economy. 


And lastly, what are the chances of democracy 
and Western co-operation in South-east Asia? It 
is more than time that we ceased to interpret demo- 
cracy only in terms of our own way of life. The 
Asian peasant has a real value for the village 
council and of discussion until agreement is 
reached by all. There is also an acute appreciation 
of the importance of personal liberty. But there is 
a Sensitive national pride, a wariness of imperialism 
in old or new forms. van Mook believes that 
Western co-operation is possible— For we can still 
make up as friends for what we have left undone 
as rulers,’ and in Britain, with the co-operation and 
guidance of three Asian Dominions, we believe 
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Deportations. In reply to Mr. Leslie Hale, the 
Minister of State for the Colonies said that it was the 
general rule in Colonial territories that persons who 
belonged to a territory could not be deported therefrom. 
The laws of the different territories varied as regards 
the class of persons who were treated as belonging to the 
territory for this purpose. In some territories only 
persons born in the territory were so treated; in others 
the class was much wider and included persons natural- 
ised there or who had certain residential qualifications. 
In seven territories, the Governor or High Commissioner, 
where he was satisfied by information on oath that any 
person was conducting himself so as to be dangerous to 
peace and good order in the territory, had power under 


various Orders in Council to order his removal to some 


other territory within His Majesty’s Dominions or under 
His Majesty’s protection. In Bibraltar, also, the Governor 
had power to order any undesirable person to leave the 
Colony. The Malay States were not strictly within the 
terms of the question, but the High Commissioner of 
the Federation, in association with the ruler of the State, 
had power under local legislation to banish any undesir- 
able person. (November 15.) 


Northern Rhodesia Railways—Colour Bar. Mr. J. 
B. Hynd asked how far any colour bar operated on the 
Northern Rhodesian railways, either in respect of appoint- 
ment to particular grades in the service or of eligibility 
of Africans for membership of trade unions. In reply 
Mr. Dugdale said that the Rhodesian railways were 
owned jointly by Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. Africans were employed on 
them in unskilled and semi-skilled posts but, so far, no 
African railway-worker had been employed in a skilled 
post. There was no clause in the constitution of the 
Rhodesia Railway Workers’ Union debarring an African 
from becoming a member of that union. An African 
Railway Workers’ Union had recently been formed in 
Northern Rhodesia and had applied for registration under 
the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance. Its 
constitution, however, did not comply in all respects with 
the provision of the Ordinance, and the union had been 
advised of the amendments necessary to make it eligible 
for registration. (November 15.) 


Elections for Malaya. Mr. Wyatt asked what objec- 
tions now remained to the introduction of elections to 
the Federal Legislative Assembly based on a limited adult 
suffrage. Mr. Griffiths said that great importance was 
attached to the introduction of elections to the Federal 
Legislative Council as soon as practicable, but it was 
intended that the electoral system should first be intro- 
duced for certain local authorities. This had already 
been provided for in legislation recently passed by the 
Council. It was proposed that the next step should be 
elections for the State and Settlement Councils, and 
finally for the Federal Legis’ature. Mr. Griffiths added 
that he unders‘ood that this was the desire of the local 
communities who had ca‘e‘ullv conside-ed this matter. 
(November 16.) 


The Kalabari-Okrika Dispute—Nigeria. Mr. James 
Johnson asked how many Kalabaris had been arrested 
in Eastern Nigeria as a result of inter-tribal warfare; 
whether it was proposed to ho!d a Commission of 
Enquiry into the ovigins of this outbreak; and whether 
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he would make a statement on the present position in 
the area. Mr. Griffiths replied that 117 Kalabaris had 
been arrested, the outbreak had taken place while con- 
sultations were actually proceeding with both parties 
about the recommendations of a Commission of Enquiry 
which had reported on the causes of the dispute. The 
administration was now engaged in bringing the offenders 
to justice, in maintaining law and order in the area, and 
in ensuring a settlement of the matter in dispute in the 
ways recommended by the Commission. (November 22.) 


Corporal Punishment in the Colonies. In reply to 
a question by Mr. Sorensen, Mr. Griffiths said that 
corporal punishment could still be inflicted by the courts 
in all but a few colonial territories, but that he had 
addressed Colonial Governors with a view to securing 
in all territories the complete abolition of such punish- 
ment as a sanction imposed by courts, as rapidly as 
possible. (November 22.) 


Dockworkers Strike in British Honuras. Mr.: James 
Johnson asked the Secretary of State whether he was 
aware that war-time legislation had been used to coerce 
dockworkers loading mahogany in the s.s. Husvik at 
Belize who had struck for higher wages; and whether 
he would enquire into the matter. Mr. Dugdale replied 
that the Governor had informed him that this strike had 
been a breach of the British Honduras Essential Works 
(Trade Disputes Order 1944). This order made provision 
for compulsory arbitration in disputes involving essential 
services, which included loading and unloading of ocean- 
going ships. The Governor had referred the dispute to 
a tribunal which had been set up under the Order. In 
a supplementary question Mr. Johnson asked whether he 
was aware that not only the workers but people generally 
failed to understand why the loading of merchandise in 
peacetime should have been regarded as an essential 
service. (November 29.) 


West Indies—Closer Association. In reply to Mr. 
Smithers, Mr. Griffiths said that the Report of the Stand- 
ing Closer Association Committee had been discussed 
by the Legislatures of Trinidad, four Colonies of the 
Windward Islands and the Presidency of Antigua in the 
Leeward Islands. All these Legislatures had voted in 
favour of accepting the recommendations of the Report. 
(December 6.) 


~ Capital Punishment in the Colonies. Mr. John Paton 
asked the Secretary of State whether he would abolish 
capital punishment and corporal punishment for rape 
in the British Colonies and whether he was aware that 
in November, 1949, the United Nations Assembly had 
passed a resolution urging Great Britain and Belgium 
to abandon corporal punishment and whipping in their 
territories; and whether it was not desirable that our own 
practice in such matters should be brought into con- 
formity with the practice of every other civilised country. 
Mr. Griffiths said that abolition of either type of punish- 
ment wou!d of course require legislation in the terri- 
tories wheve it existed, that he would communicate with 
the Governors of the three territories concerned on the 
question of the capital penalty for rape, and that he had 
already informed Mr. Sorensen on November 22 of his 
action with regard to the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment. (December 6.) 


Guide to Books 


A West-India Fortune. 
By Richard Pares. (Longmans Green. 21/-.) 


Detailed case histories are essential to test conceptions 
like ‘economic man’ and theories of economic causa- 
tion. No student of West Indian history should miss 
Professor Pares’ fascinating account of the Pinney family 
—planters, sugar-factors, shippers, financiers. The 
Pinneys were subjects (or Grand Viziers) of King Sugar 
from the industry's ‘ formative years to the decline of its 
greatness.’ 

Azariah, factor, attorney, money-lender, turned £15 
into £20,000 after his exile to Nevis. John, straight from 
Smiles’s ‘Self-Help,’ planter, sugar-factor, investor, 
amassed a fortune of £267,000. It dwindled, but Charles, 
thinking early enough about cutting his losses and getting 
out of the West Indies to save two-thirds of his capital, 
could live well as a rentier. 

Breaking life into account books, the author depicts 
~The torments of an absentee,’ his ‘choice between 
eternal friction and gentle decline into. bankruptcy.’ 
John Pinney sickened of ‘ gentlemen managers,’ whose 
deficiencies rivalled violence, hurricanes, French wars, 
high taxes, uncertain prices and growing costs as causes 
of his sleepless nights. ‘Les absents sont toujours torts,’ 
but so are those left behind. Estates which had to finance 
legacies and annuities, ‘ widows and old maids quartered 
upon them from every county in England,’ as well as 
heavy interest payments to merchants, could do little to 
benefit the land or its people. 

Negroes. as the greatest single item of capital invest- 
ment, worth £65 per head in 1807, had to be kept alive, 
but after the revolts in Haiti, fear often outweighed 
economic sense. When Edward Huggins flogged his 
slaves he was regarded as ‘a public benefactor who 
checked the spirit of dissatisfaction in a single planta- 
tion from developing into a general insurrection.’ Aboli- 
tionists, John Pinney classed with the boreworm. 
Certainly, compensation in 1833 brought inadequate 
benefit to planters. The merchants and holders of mort- 
gages received most. The Pinneys took between one- 
fifth and one-quarter of the sum granted to Nevis. 

The coloured community, ‘a dark shadow on the 
resplendent surface of Creole society’ has little chance 
yet. Charles Pinney refused to help small planters who 
might leave their estates to coloured descendants. Yet 
‘after the inevitable collapse of white plutocracy, the 
mulattoes helped to save what was left of society and 
-western civilisation.’ 

What was left? Little culture and religion, languid 
interest in politics. ‘Nobody in Nevis thought about 
-anything but the price of sugar.’ Merchants who thrived 


on Creole extravagance, inefficiency and_ ill-luck, 
described them as ‘collectively a dissipated and unthink- 
ing race.’ 


Such was the legacy of the Pinneys and their class, and 

-of the economic system they created. They were not 

wicked, nor could they be in advance of their age. But 

. those now grappling with West Indian problems will take 

‘small comfort from the thought of ‘Pinneys again in 

Dorset,’ even though they are as harassed as John’s 

managers ‘who felt about his detailed instructions what 

the modern farmer feels when he fills up forms for the 
Ministry of Agriculture.’ H. V. Wiseman. 
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South East Asia. 
By E. H. G. Dobby. (University of London Press, 18s.) 


In this book, the Professor of Geography in the 
University of Malaya has tried to cover the geography 
of the whole of South-east Asia in some detail within a 
single volume, and as this has not been attempted before 
his work is of special interest to geographers. It will 
also be of real value to all concerned with the large part 
of the world that lies between India and China, for 
although Dr. Dobby has assumed that his readers will 
have some acquaintance with modern geographical writ- 
ings, nevertheless most parts of the book will be readily 
understood by the intelligent reader. The author’s inten- 
tion has, indeed, been to ‘stimulate the sociologist, the 
administrator, the politician and the businessman to see 
the relation of their work to the general field.” There 
is a rapidly growing amount of information about many 
different aspects of South-east Asia, and it is most impor- 
tant that this new knowledge should be seen and assessed 
against the geographical background of the whole region. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that at this stage in the political 
evolution of Asia we should be given this account of the 
diversity of the region’s environmental conditions and 
human adaptations, because for too long we have general- 
ised about social. political and economic facts, regarding 
this vast area as just another part of ‘ Monsoon Asia.’ 

The book is in three parts: the first describes the 
natural landscape (the physiography, climate, vegetation 
and soils of South-east Asia), and the last, the human 
geography (agriculture, fisheries, industry and trade, with 
a concluding chapter on ‘peoples, politics and pros- 
pects’). The middle portion, forming nearly two-thirds 
of the book, treats of individual countries, with three 
chapters each on Malaya and Burma, two each on Siam 
and Indo-China, one on the Philippine Islands, and five 
on the East Indies (including individual chapters on large 
islands such as Sumatra, Java with Madoera and Borneo. 
This will almost certainly prove to be the most valuable 
and most used section of the book, for here are brought 
together many of the fundamental geographical facts, 
both physical and non-physical, that are too little known 
and whose real significance is but rarely appreciated by 
students of South-east Asian affairs. The importance of 
these facts is further emphasised by numerous maps and 
diagrams. 

Geographers will find points of disagreement with Dr. 
Dobby, and others may question the meaning of some of 
the terms used—‘ social landscape,’ for example. Some 
of the sentences are too long and involved to make for 
easy reading. Readers familiar with South-east Asia 
will differ on interpretations, and sometimes query the 
facts, especially in the third part, from which it is not 
at all easy to obtain a clear picture of the peoples and 
problems of the region in the post-war years. But ought 
we to expect a clear picture of the peoples and problems 
of so complex an area whose affairs have been so greatly 
disturbed for a decade or more? Professor Dobby has 
done a service to all students of colonial affairs by bring- 
ing together many of the facts concerning South-east 
Asia and working them into a balanced account that will 
be of value to both reader and specialist. No longer 
will there be any excuse if other studies of South-east 
Asia show ignorance of the fundamental geographical 
realities. When there are equally good general works 
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on the regional geography of tropical Africa and of the 
Caribbean region, geographers can fecl that they are 
making a real contribution to the study of colonia! pro- 
blems, a contribution which, as the book shows, they are 
particularly able to make because of the nature of their 
training and the breadth of their outlook. 

Robert W. Steel. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Mexican Cultural Mission Programme. By Lloyd 
R. Hughes. (UNESCO Monographs on Fundamental 
Education, No. 3. 2s. 6d.) The cross-fertilisation ot 
ideas which contributes to the world-wide activities of 
fundamental education owes much to the twentieth 
century ferment in China, Russia and Mexico. In this 
Monograph the brave story of the Mexican Cultural 
Missions, from 1923 onwards, is told by Mr. Hughes 
with admirable candour and simplicity. Statistical Sum- 
maries and a Bibliography are appended. 


The Bible and Polygamy: A Study of Hebrew and 
Christian Teaching. By G. Parrinder. (SPCK. 2s. 6d.) 
Dr. Parrinder’s approach to his subject is indicated by 
the comment: ‘the principle of development in religion 
and morals must be accepted.’ In the course of this 
study he gives a brief survey of the distribution of poly- 
gamy and monogamy in the world to-day, and then poses 
and discusses two questions: ‘Can polygamy survive in 
an advanced stage of civilization? Are any civilized 
races iikely to revert to polygamy?’ A short biblio- 
graphy is appended. 

Gusii Bridewealth Law and Custom. By Philip Mayer. 
(Rhodes-Livingstone Paper No. 18. Cumberlege-Oxford 
Univ. Press. 6s. 6d.) The author states that this Paper 
‘is based on material collected in 1946-47 among the 
Gusii (Kisii) people of South Kavirondo District, Kenya 
Colony,’ during his first fieldwork tour as sociologist to 
the Kenya Government. It is a study of ‘one of the 
social uses to which the Gusii put cattle—namely, giving 
them in bridewealth.’ 


The Adaptable Commonwealth. A Summary of the 
Proceedings of the Commonwealth Relations Confer- 
ence held at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, Canada, September 
8-18, 1949. By F. H. Soward, Director of International 
Studies, Univ. of British Columbia, Conference Recorded. 
Foreword by Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P., Chairman of 
the U.K. Delegation. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 2s.) 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


At the general meeting of the new Lagos Town Council, 
which was held in the municipal offices of the L.T.C 
last Tuesday, it was recommended that the Governor in 
Council should insert an additional item of expenditure 
in the 1950-51 estimates to permit the payment to the 
Mayor of a statutory remuneration of £2,500 per annum, 
£2,000 for the purchase of an official car for the Mayor 
and £500 for the Mayor’s regalia. This recommendation 
was made in the Finance Committee of which Dr. Nimbe 
[Mayor] is chairman. 


In opposing the recommendation, Councillor F. R. A. 
Williams pointed out that such a remuneration was an 
unnecessary extravagance. The Mayor, he said, is a 
private medical practitioner with a lucrative business. 
He felt that £500 was enough as a compensation for 
entertainments, and warned the Council to beware of 
how they spent the money of the public. Councillor 
Lawson supported him. 


Councillor Eze, supporting the recommendation, said 
that it was not nearly enough. The Governor, he said, 
earned £8,000 with 10 per cent Cost-of-Living Allowance, 
and since the Mayor of Lagos was the Governor of 
Lagos, he urged, £2,500 was not too much for him. He 
should get more if possible, he said. 


Councillor Williams’s amendment 
defeated by 17 votes to 4. 


Councillor Rotimi Williams disagreed with the recom- 
mendation of £2,000 for the Mayor’s car, from the point 
of view of economy. .. The Council had refused to buy 
shields worth only £70 for the use of school children in 
Empire Day Sports, but could afford to spend £2,000 on 
the Mayor’s car. In spite of this, however, the recom- 
mendation was approved. Councillors Eze and Nzeribe 
refrained from voting. 


was, however, 


The Estates and General Purposes Committee, of which 
Councillor Mbonu Ojike [Deputy-Mayor] is Chairman, 
recommended that ‘as the social and official functions 
of the Commissioner of the Colony in respect of the 
municipal area of Lagos had virtually been taken over 
by the Mayor, Government should surrender the Com- 
missioner of the Colony’s house for use as the official 
residence of the Mayor.’ The motion was referred back 
to the Committee for reconsideration. 


The Daily Service, Nigeria, December 7, 1950. 
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